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Although E. O. Hoppé made his reputation as a portrait photographer, 
he spent the latter and longer part of his career journeying all over the 
world taking pictures for a large number of travel books. His topograph- 
ical work reflects the immense variety of creative stimuli which for him 
was one of the chief attractions of this kind of photography, but the 
present exhibition concentrates on his studies of cities and industry in 
Britain, America and Germany, the three most industrialised nations 
of the 1920’s and 1930’s.Of all Hoppé’s travel photographs, these are 
perhaps the most evocative of the period and of its artistic preoccu- 
pations, for while in his depiction of rural landscape he was for the 
most part conditioned by and conformed to a long standing pictorial 
tradition, it was in industrial landscape and the new cities of concrete, 
glass and steel that he and other photographers found images of all 
that was most progressive in contemporary art and society. 


Emil Otto Hoppé became a professional photographer in 1907, 
when, having had considerable success as an amateur, he opened his 
first portrait studio. His work was praised for its originality and intuition, 
and within the next few years he became one of the best known and 
most successful portrait photographers in London. It was not until the 
1920's that he began to concentrate on topographical photography. 
This change of interest came gradually. Perhaps the most important 
turning point was marked by the large retrospective exhibition of his 
work which was held at the Goupil Gallery in 1922. This was mainly 
made up of photographs chosen to represent the best of his portrait 
work, but about a quarter of the two hundred and twenty one exhibits 
were still lifes, landscapes and cityscapes. After fifteen years he had 
grown tired of the restrictions of studio portrait work, and felt increas- 
ingly attracted by the fresh creative possibilities and technical 
challenges opened up by other fields of photography. Although he 
briefly opened portrait studios in New York and Berlin in the early 
1920's, and maintained his London studio until the early 1930’s, his 
wife sometimes taking sittings during his absences, he began to spend 
more and more time on protracted journeys in Britain and abroad. 


The development of the miniature camera gave the photographer 
of the 1920’s a new mobility and freedom. Hoppé used film lavishly on 
his travels and regarded these ‘snapshots’ as an invaluable pictorial 
record of scenes and events. When he felt that a composition might 
be striking enough for exhibition or for use as a large scale reproduction, 
however, he planned the exposure with as much care and precision as 
any of his studio portraits. He said: ‘It is not after but before and while 
he makes the exposure that the true photographer conceives and 
invents’. (1) His compositions have immense strength and simplicity, 
and his work is always characterised by a masterly control of tonal 
variations. In his portraits he often worked within a deliberately narrow 
range of tones, but his topographical photographs are given the 
necessarily increased spatial depths by a much wider tonal range. 


Above all, Hoppé responded naturally to the creative challenges of 
the new architecture of the ‘Age of Machines’. ‘Beauty has assumed 
new forms...’, he wrote. ‘The steeps of smooth-cheeked man-made 
cliffs of masonry that rise white and solid in the daylight, or sparkle 
with a thousand points of light at night, have an allurement as 
compelling as the gracious lines of a Gothic Cathedral. The trellised 
stacks of giant cranes of endlessly varying pattern and rhythmic 
power make even the work of demolition a motif that might well inspire 
picture or poetry.’ (2) 


The first of Hoppé’s books, ‘In Gipsy Camp and Royal Palace’, which 
he wrote as well as illustrated, is a record of the time he spent in 
Rumania at the invitation of its government. Perhaps the most 
important of his topographical books, however, were those com- 
missioned for the prestigious ‘Orbis Terrarum’ series. This consisted 
of about thirty titles published in the late 1920’s and the early 1930's, 
each book having a short introduction, followed by over three hundred 
full page photogravure plates of a very high technical standard. Some 
of these titles were made up of contributions by many photographers 
and Hoppé’s work appears in a few of these, ‘Deutschland’ (1931) 
being one. Occasionally, however, a single photographer, for example 
Kurt Hielscher or Martin Hurlimann, would be given sole responsibility 
for an entire volume. Hoppé was asked to take all the photographs for 
‘Picturesque Great Britain’ (1926) and ‘Romantic America’ (1927). 


When Hoppé collected the photographs for ‘Picturesque Great 
Britain’ he chose, as the title of the book suggests, mainly those which 
would form a record of the rural British landscape and traditional ways 
of life which were being increasingly changed by industrialisation and 
rural depopulation. He also searched for the picturesque in cities, and 
he included a few urban photographs, such as his tranquil study of 
‘The Canal Manchester’. In this, the vertical silouettes of buildings 
and chimneys are contained within the converging diagonals of fence 
and cable, and the eye is led inwards towards the silent splash in the 
still canal. Less in keeping with the prevalent atmosphere of the book 
is his powerful study of the ‘Sheffield Steelworks’ where black smoke 
disgorges like a stormcloud over the desolate industrial skyline. 


‘Romantic America’ includes some of Hoppé’s most dramatic 
modern cityscapes as well as the photographs of American landscapes 
which reflect the contrasts between ancient and modern which he 
found there. In his autobiography he asserts that it was the lithographs 
of Joseph Pennell which had first attracted him to the pictorial possi- 
bilities of American cities. He went to New York in 1919 and returned 
to America several times in the early 1920’s. Of New York he wrote, 
‘most of the pictures one had seen depicted the pulsating stream of 
life flowing through them, but | felt more strongly than anything else 
their static qualities, their loneliness and grandeur. ...... When | 
looked at these palaces of commerce | felt that in their hard angles 
and uncompromising verticals dwelt the spirit of a new romance.’ (3) 


It is this spirit which he conveys in such photographs as ‘City of 
Dreadful Heights’, a study of New York’s 42nd Street, in which height 
and grandeur are emphasized by contrasts in light and shade. ‘If a city 
cannot spread it must climb, and therefore tall cube-like buildings 
began to reach up towards the sky and sun, gathering in their upward 
flight present the extraordinary symmetrical loveliness of unadorned 
simplicity’. (4) Hoppé was fascinated by the light of New York. In his 
study of Wall Street he captures a single shaft of sunlight falling across 
a street otherwise overshadowed by tall buildings. In ‘Grand Central 
Station’, rays of light filter through the high windows into the dim and 
crowded interior and in ‘Under the ‘L’’, light patches under the elevated 
railroad are seen as pure abstract pattern. 


Although the subject had been exploited by others, Hoppe was able 
to take a large number of original and dramatic pictures which have 
since been imitated. He searched for unusual viewpoints and 
perspectives not merely in order to startle, but so as to convey his 
personal vision of the city. As he himself asserted, ‘It is a mistake to 
choose a subject which distinguishes itself through its bulk and assume 
that the camera will give a true impression of this ‘bigness’. The camera 
can record only what it sees, it has no spiritual eye, and it is therefore 
a matter for the photographer to analyse the essentials which create 
the impression of such power, strength, size, and decide upon the 
treatment best suited to reproduce these qualities.’ (5). He photo- 
graphed the steel girders of Brooklyn Bridge with the skyline of 
Manhattan dwarfed behind them, and leaned precariously from a 
rooftop to make a study from above of workmen on scaffolding at a 
dizzy height above the ground. The latter photographs predates by 
some years the famous series of photographs by Lewis Hine of 
workmen on the Empire State Building. 
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Hoppé knew and admired the earlier New York photographs of 
Alfred Steiglitz and Alvin Langdon Coburn, who was a personal friend, 
but his own work, although it dates mainly from the early 1920's, has 
a much harder edge. It is in fact much closer in spirit to the work of 
New Realists such as Albert Renger-Patzsch, than it is to the hazy and 
dreamlike romanticism of the Pictorialists. While Steiglitz’s Flat Jron 
Building (1903) is a slender and mysterious tower seen through bare 
trees on a snowy day, Hoppé photographed its massive base stunted 
and dissected by the hard angles of the dark roofs in the foreground, 
its bulk dwarfing the wooden market carts below. Hoppe did not 
consider that the cause of photography as an art would be advanced 
by attempts to disguise the photographic process to achieve painterly 
effect. He criticised sharply the worst excesses of pictorialism for its 
‘artificiality and deliberate falsification of tonal values’. (6). In 1953 he 
WIOte; nia ane | regret that, even today, in some quarters, these 
travesties of paintings are held up, in naive sincerity, as laudable 
achievements.’ (7) 


‘Deutsche Arbeit’, a book of similar format to the ‘Orbis Terrarum’ 
series was published in 1932 by Ullistein of Berlin. Hoppé had already 
done a considerable amount of industrial photography in Britain, 
including photographs of John Brown’s shipyards and studies of heavy 
industry which are some of the most striking industrial photographs of 
the early 1930’s. In his powerful studies of the iron ore works at 
Dortmund and Essen, collective human endeavour has created 
machinery of such might and power that man himself is dwarfed by it, 
becoming in his turn a part of the mechanical process that he is forced 
to serve. 


In Cologne, Hoppé photographed the cathedral through the modern 
ironwork of the bridge. Beyond the heavy downward curve of the 
sides of the bridge and the horizontal crossings of its roof girders, the 
twin Gothic spires of the cathedral rise upwards, this movement 
reflected in and strengthened by the converging tramlines in the 
foreground. Despite the complexity of its structure these elements are 
controlled and blended to give the composition directness and strength. 


In contrast to this, is the simplicity of Hoppé’s Berlin photographs 
of a factory chimney, tram cables or a gasometer, in which he perceives 
pure patterns in the purely functional. In the Berlin Gasometer, light 
is perfectly balanced by dark, and mass by detail, the delicate vertical 
spiral of the staircase echoed by the horizontal silhouette of the 
wooden fence. 


After his work in Gemany, Hoppé returned to Britain and then set off 
again in 1929 to India and Ceylon. Being sponsored by both a shipping 
line and then the India State Railways, he travelled throughout the 
country. Many of his photographs were later published in the ‘’Face of 
Mother India’’, (1935). From India, Hoppé went on to Australia and 
New Zealand, where he was to spend a year collecting material for 
another large picture book, ‘’The Fifth Continent’’, (1931). 


When the second World War broke out he was in Poland collecting 
material for yet another book. He returned to London where he built 
up the picture agency he had started as an outlet for his own work as 
well as that of other photographers. After the war he resumed his 
travels. Even after he had retired from professional life, he retained a 
lively interest in new developments in photography and the small 
exhibition which was held by Kodak to mark his 90th birthday in 1968 
included some of the abstract and nature photographs which had been 
his most recent interest. He died in 1972. 


Berlin, A Network in the Sky, 1925 


Hoppé’s photography defies easy description. He adapted to his 
times and to his subjects: a New Objectivist in front of German 
industry, a romantic in front of the English Landscape. But these are 
only tendencies; he scarcely ever worked exclusively in one style or 
another. 


If anything consistently he was a naturalist, using the camera as a 
window onto the world. At times the glass may be misted or tinted, 
but the view is never obscured. The casual and the fragmentary show 
through, even when he sets out to generalise. And when he turns to 
the great monuments the film still picks up the incidental life which 
eddies through the streets and over the roads. 


In America, for example, he toured widely during the ‘20s and 
photographed all the sites, coast to coast. Like the others he turned 
his camera on Broadway, ‘‘The Great White Way’’. In his hands, 
though, it becomes less glamorous than prosaic, Main Street dotted 
with pedestrians and archaic vehicles. It is as though Hoppé had little 
access to the idea of Broadway; he saw a busy thoroughfare and nota 
street of dreams. In Philadelphia he photographed The Old Exchange, 
a dignified piece of civic architecture in the Neo-Classical mode; but it 
is offset, seen across the square from underneath a flapping arcade, 
through casual motors and a horse drawn cart. 


Hoppé’s strength was to allow things to emerge in an incidental, 
heedless way — as they cropped up. In front of his photographs it is 
easy to believe that this is how things actually were. The shambling 
crowds and the erratically parked vehicles. It is not that Hoppé was 
indifferent to the generalising effect or to the metaphor which might 
reflect on a society and a place in general. One of his better known 
pictures is of Manhattan’s towers seen through the strutted grid of the 
bridge. The network is a screen which implies the grid of the city’s 
streets, their inexorable regularity and extent; it is also a net and a 
powerful image of entrapment. Notwithstanding, the towers and the 
wharves are specific, identifiable parts of the city. Compare these with 
the smaller pictures of Coburn, Hoppé’s contemporary, in which the 
parts of the city lose their specificity, merging in the symbolic mono- 
chrome of the composition. Coburn, by contrast, sought and achieved 
the general idea of the thing, its formal equivalent in black and white. 


In Hoppé’s pictures the smoke of the industrial process remained 
just that, the mark of individual factories. For Coburn, on the other 
hand, it allowed the artist to make a pattern, a flowing mark bringing 
the sky into the dark buildings. If Coburn can be said to realise the 
aspirations and the imagination of his time, Hoppé records its 
actualities, its irreducible particularities. 


If the one allows access to the visionary history of a period the other 
uncovers its quotidian aspects. Hoppé gives us Atlantic City on a brisk 
day, the crowds well-wrapped in the Spring sunshine, some strolling 
under the Lucky Strike and Coca-Cola ads, the others riding in what 
look to be wickerwork invalid carriages. Across the page in his American 
book of 1927 the towers of Atlantic City again, seen this time from a 
covered jetty and through an apparatus of pulleys and ropes. Hoppé 
was drawn frequently, to these signs of the world at work, fabricated, 
held together, bolted and strapped. He looks at Pittsburgh from the 
bridge over the Ohio River. Like his view of Manhattan this combines 
a distant view of the buildings with an iron grid; yet it is a grid which is 
rich in engineering detail, an illustration of how it was done, held 
together, supported and propped. Time and again he gets down to 
street level — or perhaps he was content to stay there — to show the 
clutter of derricks and planks in the unconsidered shadows where the 
monument comes down to earth. His cities are prosaic places, put 
together, the result of work: one extraordinary photograph in his 
American book is of Delaware Avenue in Philadelphia, a shabby 
thoroughfare in a low anonymous morning light with a locomotive 
steaming out of the middle distance alongside shaky trucks and a 
tarpaulined cart. 


The same equipment and the same informal arrangements can be 
seen in Berenice Abbott’s photographs of New York in the mid ‘30s. 
The differences, however, are marked. Hoppe’s cities belong to another 
age. In contrast to Abbott's detailed, furnished streets, Hoppe’s places 
seem to belong in the mists of time. He chooses the middle distance, 
where the details begin to merge with their ground. And his is also a 
photography of depth; his avenues and skylines run into pale grey 
remoteness — melancholically. The little figures, trading and trafficking, 
take their place against the vastness of the city’s towers or against the 
open sky. The bustle is qualified; Abbott’s urban world is, by contrast, 
fully and confidently socialised. That is: despite the settings, Hoppé’s 
is not a purposeful modern mood — rather one tinged by reservations, 
by consciousness of a greater beyond. His cities provide the setting 
against which he is able, ironically, to display the sublimity of depth 
and the void; their counterparts are to be found in an earlier period, 
especially in the city vistas of George Bellows and Robert Henri at the 
turn of the century, in their versions of the metropolitan sublime. 


Evidently Hoppé’s idea of a picture, at the height of his productivity 
in the late ‘20s, was archaic. It was an idea in which the notion of 
compositional completeness played a major part. The picture was to 
be inclusive, taking in the extent and the depth of the world, as 
landscape paintings had done. This did not, however, mean that Hoppé 
was Out of key with his times. Quite the reverse: it meant that he was 
an especially adept mediator, able to present the new in traditional 
terms. Industry and the cities were, in his art, romanticised, invested 
with that natural and grave aura which had once been reserved for 
the mountains and the stormy landscape. In this way Hoppé 
aggrandised the modern, making a landscape which was a fit province 
for his captains of industry. 


Yet if this is so, what of his book Deutsche Arbeit, in which he 
surveys German industry in 1930? Certainly it reveals a more up-to-date 
pattern than his other surveys. The pictures are organised, to show 
not only industry but its sources, the fuels and energy which work the 
machines. From section to section this story of German industry 
gathers pace: after the gasholders and the oil tanks come the 
generators and turbines, then the steelworks, boats and planes and 
trains, culminating in worktown itself. Hoppé’s model may well have 
been in contemporary documentary film, in something like Walter 
Ruttmann’s Berlin film of 1927 which shows the city day opening and 
moving towards the frenetic heights of work and leisure. Or he may 
have looked at the photography in Albert Renger-Patzsch’s Die Welt 
ist Schon of 1928, where industry makes an appearance generally in 
close-up. Hoppé, however, was never so radical. The Germans showed 
industry as it were at the dawn of the working day, aligned and bright, 
standing to attention just before the machines start to move. Hoppé, 
by contrast, showed the subject and its setting, the foundry floor as 
well as the furnaces. Like Coburn the Germans were furthering a dream 
of industry as autonomous and ordered. In Deutsche Arbeit, however, 
the factories stand on the ground; the photographs admit the chaos 
out of which the bright new world is to arise. This is ‘the modern’ 
construed by a survivor, by an energetic Victorian who sees romance 
everywhere. 
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Brooklyn Bridge, New York, 1921 


CHRONOLOGY 


1878 
1900 


1903 
1905 


Born in Munich on 14 April. 

Moves to London, where he works in the Deutsche Bank and 
takes up photography as a hobby. 

Joins Royal Photographic Society. 

Marries Marion Bliersbach. 


1905-7 Regular prize-winner and exhibitor at photographic exhibitions. 


1907 


1909 


Opens his first studio, at 10 Margravine Gardens, near Barons 
Court. 

With Sir Benjamin Stone, represents Britain at International 
Exhibition of Photography at Dresden. 


1909-10 Co-founder of London Salon of Photography. 


1910 


April: First one-man exhibition, of 72 photographs, at Royal 
Photographic Society. 


1911 Moves to larger studio at 59 Baker Street, Photographs leading 
members of the Diaghliev Ballet. 

1913 February: One-man exhibition at Goupil Gallery. 

Moves to Millais House, 7 Cromwell Place, South Kensington. 

1914 New art magazine, Colour, launched; Hoppé is an art editor 
and contributes reviews, designs and drawings. 

1916 British edition of Vogue published for the first time; Hoppé 
contributes editorial and society photographs to early issues. 

1917 Founder and committee member of ‘The Plough’ theatre club. 

1919-21 Several visits to the USA; takes portrait sittings in his New 

York studio on 57th Street. 

1921 Photographs George V and Queen Mary. 

1922 January: Major one-man show, of 221 exhibits, at Goupil Gallery 
(catalogue introduction by John Galsworthy). 

June-July: International Theatre Exhibition at Victoria and 
Albert Museum, Hoppé on organising committee and contributes 
stage and costume designs. 

1923 Visits Rumania, as guest of Queen Marie and Rumanian royal 
family, to collect material for his first travel book, In Gipsy Camp 
and Royal Palace. 

1924 Travels to Italy; photographs Mussolini in Rome for The Graphic. 
Commissioned by J. Lyons & Co. to photograph the first ‘Nippy’. 

1925 Travels round Britain and Ireland. 

1926 Returns to America; takes portraits in New York, visits Hollywood 
and spends time with Red Indian tribes. Visits Cuba, Jamaica 
and West Indies. 

1927 May: Exhibition of ‘Rural England’ photographs at Dover Gallery, 

London to mark publication of Picturesque Great Britain. 
Takes portrait sittings in Berlin and photographs for the Ufa 
Studios; undertakes topographical and industrial photography. 
Exhibition Photographic Masterpieces by E. O. Hoppé staged 
by Asahai Shimbun Company of Tokyo. 

1929 Travels to India, Ceylon, Australia and New Zealand. 

1930 Exhibition 79 Camera Pictures held at David Jones’ Department 


Store, Sydney. 


1931-9 Travels to Dutch East Indies, Bali, Indonesia, Africa, Bavaria, 


ALY 


Poland and Czechoslovakia. 


1939 


1954 


1968 
1972 


Returns to London at outbreak of war. Concentrates on Dorien 
Leigh as a photographic agency. 

Exhibition A Half Century of Photography at Foyles Gallery, 
opened by James Laver (exhibition later shown at Lenbachhaus, 
Munich, and then toured by British Council in India and the Far 
East). 

Small exhibition held by Kodak to mark Hoppé’s ninetieth birthday. 
Dies on 9 December, aged ninety-four. 


The bibliography and chronology are reprinted with the 
permission of the National Portrait Gallery. 
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8. Wall Street, New York, Sunday, 1921. 
9. Brooklyn Bridge, New York, 1919. 
Plate No. 4, ‘Romantic America’ 
10. Delaware Bridge, Philadelphia, 1926. 
11. Pittsburgh, Ohio River from the Point, 1926. 
Plate No. 25, ‘Romantic America’ 
12. Philadelphia, Inaependence Square, 1926. 
13. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 1926. 
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Spider-men on steel scaffolding 


Plate numbers refer to 
Deutsche Arbeit’ and ‘Picturesque Great Britain’. 
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STUDLES 


BY OECOn 
and industries 
Large Prints 
1. Sheffield Steelworks, 1925. 
Plate 221, Picturesque Great Britain 
2. Water Cooling Towers, Zeehe, Germany, 1928. 
Plate 15, ‘Deutsche Arbeit’ 
3. ‘Man Made Mountains’, Germany, c. 1928. 
4. Coke Works, Zeehe, Germany. 
Plate 21, Deutsche Arbeit 
5. Berlin Aerodrome, 1928. 
6. Oil Tanks, Hamburg, 1925. 
Plate 23, ‘Deutsche Arbeit’ 
7. The Pit Head, Essen, Germany, 1928. 
Variant of Plate 13, ‘Deutsche Arbeit’ 
8. Borsig Locomotive Works, Berlin. 
Factory Interior, Molten Ore, 1928 
9. New York Skyline, 1921. 
10. Detroit, Ford Factory, 1926. 
11. Detroit, Ford Factory, 1926. 
12. ‘Squares and Angles’, New York, 1919. 


illustrations from 


View from studio window on 57th Street. 
Detail of plate on page 136 of ‘One Hundred Thousand 
Exposures’ 


‘Romantic America’, 


ISBN 0 906361 05 2 


